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Lewis, Lloyd Captain Sam Grant 


' Little, Brown. May 22, 1950. $6.00. 


If the past two months form any criterion, then it may 


be safely deduced that the Boston publishing house of 


-| Little, Brown and Company has set its sights on ex- 
; ploring the little-known facets of well-known men. 
| Certainly Catherine Drinker Bowen’s narrative of John 


Adams and Lloyd Lewis’ account of Ulysses Grant 


| constitute a wonderful combination to initiate such a 
{J project. Posterity’s picture of both men is considerably 
rout of focus: both are made out as great national figures 
r but exceedingly dull and unimaginative humans. The 


few portraits are richer in coloring, more acute in 


» detail and assuredly more balanced in execution. 
" On April 27, 1822, Hannah Simpson Grant presented 


a 103 pound boy to her husband, Jesse; in his char- 


acteristic business-like fashion Jesse balloted for a name 
‘among the nearest of kin and then announced a verdict 
in favor of “Hiram Ulysses”. 


Since Jesse planned 
everything in a most meticulous manner, even to fixing 
his marriage age at a prudent twenty-six, it was no 
surprise that Papa should plan his son’s career. West 
Point offered a cheap and thorough education and off 
to the Hudson citadel young Grant was hustled. Here 
Grant had his first joust with Army regulation. His 


| congressional sponsor had listed him as “U. S. Grant” 


of Ohio and, faced with the military red-tape, Ulysses 
surrendered Hiram without much of a struggle. Nick- 
named Uncle Sam, Grant eventually settled down to 
just plain “Sam” to his cronies. To his own surprise 
Grant held his own at the Point though he confessed 
that “a military life had no charms for me, and I had 
not the faintest idea of staying in the army even if I 
should be graduated, which I did not expect”. 


Having finished the Academy, Grant’s first tour of duty 
was at Jefferson City Barracks in Missouri. In the early 
part of 1846 lightning from below the Rio Grande 
flashed across the political horizons and in the subse- 


| quent torrent of shot and shell in the Mexican War, 


Grant received his baptism of fire. He was part of the 
American army of 3900 men, the largest assembled 
army since the days of George Washington, to cross 
the Mexican frontier as the invaders. Sam Grant 
learned several important lessons in this struggle. He 
came to respect and admire the volunteer whom the 
average Regular detested as a “foreigner”; he realized 
that the real killer in a war was disease, not bullets; 
above all, he developed a healthy dislike of the old 


Frules of war. Taylor hadn’t worried about protecting 


his rear and Scott cut loose from his base of supplies 
yet both had won brilliant victories. And the old rule 
of never attacking a fortified enemy unless you out- 
numbered him three to one had been reversed re- 
peatedly by Taylor and Scott who attacked at odds as 
high as five to one against them. Captain Sam Grant 
had come a long way in the nine years from plebe 
days at the Point. 


When Grant returned to Missouri, he renewed his 
courtship with Julia Dent, his one and only sweetheart. 
The couple were married on August 22, 1848, and were 
blessed with four children. Grant would have pre- 
ferred a quiet life with his beloved Julia but the gold 
fever was epidemic in the land and the forty-niners 
were creating problems too complex for the local 
authorities to handle. Again against his will, Grant 
found himself ordered to California and in the dreary, 
lonely atmosphere of San Francisco’s frontier life Sam 
Grant began to drink to excess. Eventually he was 
forced to resign and the interim of civilian life was 
one of illness, hard times, back-breaking toil and 
poverty. Contrary to the popular impression, the out- 
break of the Civil War did not rescue Grant from a 
life of bankruptcy and drunkenness. He had con- 
quered the latter, and so far as poverty was concerned 
Grant was well on the road to security when the 
tocsins of war sounded. 


The persistent oddity in Grant’s career was the success 
he found in endeavors that were personally distasteful 
and the mediocrity he secured in efforts he enjoyed. 
He disliked West Point, the Mexican War, the Quar- 
termaster Corps and performed well in all three. The 
He was almost totally 


Pacific Coast was his nemesis. 
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indifferent to politics and voted in only one presidential 
election, that of 1856 when he felt Buchanan whom 
he did not know, was far preferable to Fremont, whom 
he did know. 
There is sound scholarship and mature judgment to 
this story. The prose is perfectly suited to the man— 
slow, overtly undistinguished but with such a quiet 
reserve of strength and depth that the overall impact 
is crushing and impelling. It is a first-rate job and one 
only laments the tragedy of Lewis’ death which cuts off 
a projected four-volume study of Grant with this the 
initial volume. 

Clarence C. Walton, Ph.D., 

Department of History 

and Politics, 
University of Scranton 


LITERARY GUILD-—-AUGUST SELECTION 


Stinetorf, Louise A. White Witch Doctor 
Westminster. July 17, 1950. 276p. $3.00. 


Every so often the Literary Guild selects a book that is 
somewhat out of the ordinary run. And usually those 
books are interesting, frequently more so than the run- 
of-mine novel which is the ordinary selection. As in 
Mrs. Mike of several years ago they have again come 
up with a story of a woman who met an unfamiliar 
environment and, by being sufficiently adaptable, con- 
quered it. Although billed as a novel based on fact 
and fiction, the book is rather a narrative tale, partially 
cast in novel form with little plot, no real time sequence 
and only a contrived climax. It deals with the adven- 
tures of a Protestant missionary (female but denomina- 
tion unspecified) medical worker who, in spite of handi- 
caps, contrived a niche for herself and for her work 
under the almost insuperable difficulties of the Dark 
Continent. 


The central character is Ellen Burton —born into a 
mid-Western family, the handmaiden of parents, 
brothers and sisters, the type destined to become the 
unmarried family aunt who serves others, at all times, 
unmindful of self. But Ellen Burton had different 
ideas of service and when her father died, freeing her 
of all immediate obligations, she bulldozed her way 
into training and, after acquisition of the R.N., into 
acceptance as a medical missionary for work in Africa, 
although she was far overage according to accepted 
standards. 


Arrived in the Congo she was forced to revise all her 
accepted ideas — fellow missionaries were good people 
but with feet of clay. The environment was primitive 
jungle, the language seemingly nonsense syllables; tribal 
mores were complicated and apparently senseless; the 
conveniences of civilization were absent and a whole 
new set of perils in the shape of insects, snakes and 
predatory animals was to be faced. But Ellen started 
her clinics in a mud-and-wattle hut, learned the lan- 
guage and the customs and began “thinking black” 
that is, adapting herself to the new environment and 
accepting the natives as fellow human beings, much 
more adept than she at many things. And then she 
met Dr. Mary, seventy years of age and an individualist, 
who taught her the necessity for learning medicine 
and the need to break away from certain hide-bound 
missionary procedures which hindered success in that 


Lewis — Stinetorf — O'Flaherty 
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type of milieu. Upon Mary’s retirement Ellen sy 
ceeded her at N’zem where she acquired her first re 
convert, Aganza and the latter’s foster child, Ma 
Kwan. 

Forced from N’zem by the encroachments of a swan; 
Ellen set up in a semi-hostile village and labored ; 
N’Titierte until black-water fever forced her to retir 
During her years there she succeeded in decreasiy 
the influence of witch doctors, training Aganza { 
medicine and establishing schools. Throughout th 
book there is little about ordinary mission activir 
Ellen was always more interested in the corporal wor 
of mercy at which she labored indefatigably and in; 
spirit of selfless service. There is much of Africa j 
the book, of animals and plants and food and custom 
and the whole is quite interesting, though naturally ; 
ninor stature. Not because of moral lapses but on! 
because of the inclusion of some incidents, natur 
in a primitive society, the book is suitable for adu! 
readers. 
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O’Flaherty, Liam Two Lovely Beas 
Devin-Adair. July 12, 1950. 274p. $3.00. 

American readers already owe a debt of gratitude 
the Devin-Adair Company for making available thre 
volumes of superior short stories by modern Iris 
writers, Michael McLaverty, Sean O’Faolain, Dani 
Corkery. The addition herewith of the work of ap 
other mastercraftsman, Liam O’Flaherty, is worthy ¢ 
yet fuller measure of thanks, and increases this r 
viewer’s conviction that some of the best (if not thi 
best), short fiction in modern English is being produce? 
by writers in the green isles of Erin. 


This collection of twenty stories, more and less shor 
by the author of The Informer, Mr. Gilhooley, ani 
Skerrett, to name but three of his twelve publishe 
novels, bears a seal of individuality as unmistakeable « 
the accent of a man from Arran. The style is spar 
almost sparse; lean and hard without being harsh. Th: 
tales are dry-point etchings, without color, but of suc 
subtle variety of line and shade that one is not awar 
of the absence of color. Illustrations and initial block 
by American artist John de Pol catch the somber mooi 
of the background and the homely, sometimes lumpis!! 
shape of the characters. Rain and tears, night and 
day, sudden sunshine and boisterous laughter, life ané 
death are in the pictures author and artist draw for us 
And humanity and faith, simplicity and integrity ané 
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Canadian and Foreign, $3.00. Entered as second 
class matter, April 16, 1943, at the post office at 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, under the act of March 3, 
1879. Copyright, 1950, by the University of Scran- 
ton. Indexed in the Catholic Periodical Index. 


Symbols of Classification: 1. Suitable for General 
Reading. II. Adults Only, because of: A. Advanced 
Content and Style; B. Immoral Language or Incidents. 
Ill. Permissible for Discriminating Adults. IV. Not 
Recommended to Any Class of Reader. 
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The Egyptian (IIb) Waltari Sept. 1 
The Circle of the Day (Ila) Howe June 1 
Homeward Borne (1) Chatterton May 15 
The Plymouth Adventure (I) Gébler May 1 
Roosevelt in Retrospect (Ila) Gunther June 15 
The Grand Alliance (I) Churchill May 1 
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Seeds of Treason (Ila) de Toledano June 1 
John Adams and the American 


Revolution (Ila) Bowen June 15 


dignity glow with a muted light in most of these tales, 
that are written as though they were being told by a 
fireside to a group of folk who ‘have not forgotten their 
childhood or their innate dignity in the years of their 
living. 

The anger and bitterness of Mr. O’Flaherty’s youth 
among the desperate young men of the rebellion-days, 
the stark hardship of being hunted in the bare hills by 
the Black-and-Tans have mellowed much. But there 
are still recognizable traces of old rancors that I shall 
not lay heavy to his blame, though regretting that he 
has not found by now clearer perspective and deeper 
understanding of the people who irked and enraged 
him then. Perhaps it is difficult for some or all men 
to realize how reaction to an alien philosophy, as well 
as to alien force, often engender a revulsion that is 
itself alien to native mind and morale before it was 
transgressed upon. The puritanism, however pharisai- 
cal, which rode with the power that held the reins of 
constraint on Ireland for so many painful centuries, 
that laughed at and loudly condemned as superstition 
the precious and simple faith of its victims, often made 
the preservation of even the least ritual a matter of 
great importance, made the sensitive self-conscious of 
petty faults and magnified them in the glass of scorn, 
evoked thereby an almost patriotic frenzy to be upright 
and unblameable that became a kind of superstition, 
stubborn and at times unlovely to encounter. But one 
should, nonetheless, try to understand that as a not 
unnatural phenomenon in the circumstances, to see it 
in its true perspective. This is, perhaps, an awkward 
way to explain the glints of impatience with, even of 
suspicion of some of the clerical figures that inevitably 
appear in Mr. O’Flaherty’s stories. But perhaps he 
will disclaim any prejudice, ascribing it only to the 
people of his tales. 


Not all the stories are of the same high quality. The 
vignettes of animal life, The Water Hen, The Seal, and 
The Mouse could, in my opinion, have been left out 
without loss, even though they are undoubtedly allegori- 
cal in intent. The Tide and Light are weak in com- 
parison with the rest, and as such should have been 
sacrificed. But there is masterly work in the telling of 
such tales as The Lament, The Beggars, The Bath, The 
New Suit, The Challenge, The Wedding, and the title 


piece, Two Lovely Beasts. Mr. O'Flaherty, sir, well 


done! 
R. F. Grady, S.J., 
University of Scranton 


Sellery, George C. 
The Renaissance: Its Nature and Origins 
University of Wisconsin Press. July 17, 1950. 296p. $3.75. 


The Renaissance was written, says the author, “to 
straighten out historians and students of European 
History, who have been and still are bedevilled by the 
theory that the Humanists were responsible for the 
upsurge of European civilization in the so-called epoch 
of the Renaissance”. Although he calls it an essay 
rather than a history, it is really a series of historical 
essays. For the chapters are, for the most part, unre- 
lated survey-discussions of historical persons and prob- 
lems. Because he wrote them as essays Professor Sel- 
lery was free to place his emphasis where he willed and 
to omit treatment of many major men and events. 


Chapter I presents “The Problem’”—How are we to 
account for the achievements of our European ancestors 
which ushered in modern times? Sellery holds that it 
cannot be explained by the Burckhardt-Voigt theory 
that “it was not the revival of antiquity alone, but its 
union with the genius of the Italian people, which 
achieved the conquest of the western world” (p. 2). 
Rather, he agrees with Nordstrém that the Renaissance 
“is more and more seen to be, in its principal lines, 
a simple continuation, or a transformation under the 
influence of the ethnic Italian character, of the tradi- 
tions of the Middle Ages. These traditions were mainly 
formed north of the Alps, during the first centuries of 
the second millenium, in the bosom of that civilization 
which embraced nearly all of the West and of which 
France had been the most glorious artificer” (p. 8). 
In his concluding chapter Sellery writes, “The seminal 
force which ushered in modernity was the natural 
effort of men to achieve a more abundant life on this 
earth by applying their wits to problems which re- 
quired, and admitted of, solution” (p. 258). “The 
Renaissance did not cause these phenomena [the or- 
ganization of political life, adornment with art and 
literature, integration with philosophy and history, ex- 
pansion of industry, inventions of printing, the micro- 
scope, the telescope, the heliocentric conception, etc. ]}; 
these phenomena constituted the Renaissance” (p. 
260). “The greatest gift of antiquity was the art of 
clear thinking, the recognition of the dependence of 
fact upon fact, . .. and this gift the scholastic doctors, 
not the Humanists, inherited from the Greeks, via 
Rome, and transmitted to future generations” (p. 262). 


The essays, twelve in all, are of unequal length and 
value. Those on Economics, Government and Politics, 
Literature, and History, seem more effective than the 
treatment given to Philosophy, Philology and Criticism, 
Fine Arts, and Inventions. The Middle Ages, their 
leaders, and products are presented with much more 
sympathy and understanding than usual; and _ indi- 
vidual writers are frequently shown in brilliant colors. 
While some specialists will cavil about certain opinions 
and conclusions, and, especially, complain about num- 
erous omissions, the general reader will be stimulated 
by the concise presentation of some of the major forces 
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which helped shape the modern world. Good use has 
been made of a variety of scholarly and monographic 
materials and a satisfactory bibliography has been 
added. Because a considerable historical background 
is needed the book will appeal only to students of his- 


tory and philosophy. 
John Ellis Bourne, 


Departments of Philosophy 
and Education, 
University of Scranton 
* * 


Milne, A. A. A Table Near the Band 
Dutton. July 24, 1950. 249p. $3.00. 

That this is a baker’s dozen of short stories told by the 
author of Mr. Pim Passes By and Winnie-The-Pooh 
should be information enough to attract any reader, 
but particularly the connoisseur. These are vintage 
wines, bland and deceptively simple, best appreciated 
by those who have cultivated a taste for subleties of 
flavor, perhaps; but anyone will recognize their quality. 


A Table Near the Band deftly sketches the advantages 
of noise that may drown out a proposal of marriage to 
an attractive girl who loses her handbag, containing her 
most prized possessions, not only ration books and 
identity card and driving license, but that beautifully 
expensive cigarette case which Desmond, or was it 
Hugh or John gave her as an engagement present on 
his last leave before he was killed in Burma, or was it 
Normandy or Africa. 


Then there is that man who told the girl she was “The 
Prettiest Girl in the Room” forty years ago at a ball 
where she was almost deserted as a wall flower. Hap- 
pily married she meets him again—a romantic memory 
from the past. But only a memory, and the disillusion- 
ment is delightful. 


The Christmas Party is an ironic gem, as is, in a different 
way, A Man Greatly Beloved. Murder at Eleven and 
Portrait of Lydia and The Three Dreams of Mr. Find- 
later are detective stories with a difference. The Wib- 
berly Touch and The Rise and Fall of Mortimer Scrivens 
are credible and comic. 

But the last of the thirteen, the thirteenth story, The 
Balcony is something yet again. When a man dies, is 
he really judged for all his acts in life? And how is 
that done? Mr. Milne has thought of that and supplies 
a possible solution that is not as unorthodox as you 
might think. In its own way, The Balcony is a frighten- 


ing tale; and salutary, too. 
R. F. Grady, S.J., 


University of Scranton 


Peattie, Donald C. and Noel. A Cup of Sky 
Houghton, Mifflin. June 29, 1950. 242p. $2.50. 
Donald Peattie’s latest volume is a collection of essays 
in an easy, personal style that should help to confirm 
his position as a popular naturalist who combines 
thoughtful observation and a genial hopefulness of 
outlook with literary fluency. Mingled with his own 
fifteen pieces are four contributions by his son and one 
that is their joint composition. All the content is in- 
formative without being technical and pleasantly un- 
pretentious without being superficial. 


Milne — Peattie — Mannin 


Best SELLER 


The opening chapter is a brief biography of St. Franc 
of Assisi, whose child-like gospel “is still as true » 
birdsong’” and whose greatness of soul is valued as; 
lesson to men of all religions. Even the scholar wil 
forgive the simplification of occasionally uncertai 
episodes and value instead the fidelity with which th; 
subject’s saintly simplicity is reverently appreciated. 


The succeeding essays, without openly preaching, hay; 
the effect of demonstrating, as St. Francis saw, thy 
God’s creation is good and can help us serve Hin 
properly. They range from the sudden rapture of ; 
shooting star to the miraculous efficiency of the firefly 
Bats, butterflies, spiders, and snowflakes take on a 
interest that the casual inadvertence of modern lif 
too easily loses. Occasionally scientific informatio 
creeps in, as with the chemistry of sunlight, but th: 
authors are at their best when they deal with th; 
elemental simplicities of human experience in the realr 
of nature: the virginal incorruption of a waterfall jr 
solitude, the odor of fresh bread, the vocal ebullienc 
of birds, the taste of sugar, and the joy of the runnin 
child. More pretentious*of the collection is the younge 
Peattie’s poetic tracing of the twenty-eight phases 
the moon’s cycle, which ends a bit incongruously wit! 
a plea for adoption of the World Calendar. 


The unobtrusive message of the book is that the studer 
of nature is a student of God and will find in her th 
path to happiness; as the concluding sentences put it 
“The earth he sees is a pure and nationless earth, : 
saint’s world, truly, the world St. Francis hymned 
With reverence like the man of Assisi’s for birds an 
beasts and the weathers blowing over the globe, wi 
can stand off and look with him at the earth as; 
should be, when its miraculous good fortune shall b 
realized, and secure from dangers within and withou 
this world will be plowed and sailed in peace, and wi 
roll rejoicing through the depths of space.” 


The leisurely pace that is part of the essays’ charr 
might be wasted on readers spoiled by the hectic acticr 
of modern fiction, but the book is a respectable jc 
suitable for general reading. 
George E. Grauel, Ph.D, 
John Carroll University, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Mannin, Ethel Bavarian Ston 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. June 23, 1950. 314p. $3.00. 
Readers who enjoyed Late Have | Loved Thee an 
look for a comparable work in this latest novel by Eth: 
Mannin are in for a disappointment. Neither story ne 
characters measure up to the quality of the earlie 
work. While her smooth style is still attractive, th 
book is weakened by vague and unformed characteriz 
tion, as well as by a failure to provide balance an 
proportion. 


Part I, the story of the Freyer family of the sleep 
Bavarian village of Weisslingen facing the rising powe 
of Nazism, is much more effective than Part II, th 
unsuccessful account of the love of Lucia Freyer ft 
Michael Gerahty, Irish-born G I of the American Arm 
of Occupation, and her other love for Gabriel Meye: 
family friend and childhood idol. While most of th 


characters of Part I are rather vague and _ indistinc 
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two of them, Hermann Freyer and his daughter Tessa, 
are well-drawn. The long arm of coincidence is abused 
in the account of numerous deaths visited upon young 
Nazis who dare blasphemy in a vain attempt to remove 
from its ancient mountain site the “Hohes Kreuz”, 
symbol of the faith of Bavaria. Religious sensibilities 
of the townspeople are reduced to a superstitious ac- 
ceptance of the miraculous to explain the many deaths 
which followed. Otherwise, the decay of morality 
under the pressure of Nazism is well-depicted in the 
foreshortened treatment of the year 1934-35. 


Part II introduces Michael Gerahty, the lonely G I. 
As Catholic as the Bavarians, he is unable to adjust 
himself to the strange life of an occupation soldier. 
Finally, meeting Lucia and her family, he succeeds in 
winning their affection and, eventually, a promise of 
marriage from the reluctant Lucia. Michael is the 
only American pictured in any sort of favorable light 
and even he is disorganized in personality, faith, and 
morals. All other American soldiers are either lecher- 
ous, dishonest, or stupid. The mere suggestion that 
the coming of the G I to Bavaria could degrade the 
people of Weisslingen as much as had the Nazi terror 
is unjust, both to the Bavarians and the American 
soldiers. When Michael understands the weakness of 
his clam on the love of Lucia and the faint hope he 
has that he might make her happy, he steps aside for 
Gabriel and slinks away to Munich. 


Despite a superficial sympathy for the life of Bavaria 
and the externals of Catholicism there is not evident 
here a true understanding of either. It is unfortunate 
that the author did not spend more time in forming 
her characters and framing the story. She has done 
better work. Devotees of Mannin will read this book 
as a minor pleasure and find in it graceful writing and 
a good moral tone; they will be disappointed that she 
has not equalled Late Have I Loved Thee. 


John Eilis Bourne, 

Departments of Philosophy 
and Education, 

University of Scranton 


Delmar, Vina About Mrs. Leslie 
Harcourt, Brace. June 22, 1950. 301ip. $2.75. 


The frame on which the author builds this mawkish 
story, the presence of the chief characters in or near 
Mrs. Leslie’s lodging house in Beverly Hills, is not new. 
Nor is the use of the human debris washed up on the 
shores of Hollywood a novelty. The time is the pres- 
ent, and the action, except for excursions back into the 
earlier lives of the people concerned, falls within a 
single day. When the story closes, only Mrs. Leslie 
and her annoying neighbors on either side remain on 
the scene; but so bleak is the picture of life, and so 
foolish the living, that we have no assurance that any 
succeeding Wednesday might not see the tale repeated. 


The titles of other Delmar novels—Bad Girl, Loose 
Ladies, Kept Woman—indicate the author’s preoccupa- 
tion with erring Eves. The latest narrative has a gen- 
erous supply of quasi-prostitues and call-girls. Mrs. 
Leslie (she has no legal right to the name) has gone 
through a series of liaisons, the last of which brought 
her monetary security and a serenity that reminds us 
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of Milton’s “old experience” that doth “attain to some- 
thing like prophetic strain”. Nadine, a lodger who had 
come to California hoping to exploit her dramatic 
talents, is driven to a less honorable market with Gilly, 
a big-hearted girl who will do anything good except 
reform; Pixie Crissman, a neighbor’s daughter, is in- 
volved with a crowd of loose-moraled adolescents; the 
former serviceman, Lan McKay, by virtue of a wealthy 


brother-in-law’s largesse, fritters away his time among: 


the idle and amoral rich, to whom week-end adulteries 
are as casual as cocktails. 


On the side of the angels, there are the Pooles, whose 
sole concern is the state of their dying daughter, and 
Mrs. Poole’s mother-like protection of her dazed hus- 
band. There is the unhappiness of Felice, Lan McKay’s 
too clever sister, who has supplanted the lawful wife 
of her employer and finds misery in her childless mar- 
riage. There are the starry-eyed lovers, Lan and 
Nadine, who turn with disgust from the toils in which 
they have been caught and determine to begin “to 
acquire things like faith and energy and self-control”. 
There is even Mrs. Leslie herself, who prevents Pixie 
on one occasion from joining her shameless young com- 
panions, and reminds Nadine and Lan that in their 
new Eden they’ll need God. In this work security 
seems to be founded in either God or Government 
Bonds. One cannot escape the suspicion that most of 
the dramatis personae would have settled for Govern- 


ment Bonds. 
Dennis B. McCarthy, O.P., 
Chairman, Department of English, 
Providence College, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Kennedy, Lucy The Sunlit Field 


Crown. June 8, 1950. 333p. $3.00. 

Here is a story which will probably delight the loyal 
followers of “dem bums”, the Dodgers. Opening in 
1857 when “the game of ball called base” was just 
establishing itself in the affections of players and rooters 
alike, the story details its awkward and violent com- 
petition, its catch-as-catch-can rules, its amateur status, 
and its snobbish parochialism. Using the game as back- 
ground for her romantic tale of a pretty, courageous 
and resourceful Irish (“but Protestant”!) newcomer in 
love with a handsome, head-strong young New Eng- 
lander bent on escaping women’s possessiveness and 
bossiness, the writer incorporates into her novel many 
of the social conditions and some of the _ historical 
figures of the time. Though she acknowledges she has 
made free with certain dates and incidents, she never- 
theless succeeds in painting a convincing landscape of 
sordid industrial conditions, filthy, over-crowded tene- 
ments, unscrupulous businessmen, the underground 
railroad and the contraband slave trade (both white 
and black) as well as the beer garden which served as 
the poor man’s club, and the burlesque house which 
he used for theater and concert hall. 


Dominating all these smaller scenes is the baseball 
diamond, rough and unfenced, and the players with 
their frock-coated and top-hatted umpire—chiefly the 
socially-secure New York Knickerbockers who made 
the rules and were determined to keep it a game for 
gentlemen, and the brawny, exuberant Brooklyn Ex- 
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celsiors, cockily challenging the formers’ confident 
status. Over all is the golden haze of optimism and 
youthful jauntiness which the growing country inspired. 


The characters are romantically rather than realistically 
developed. Po (short for Pocahontas) O'Reilly is a 
bit too independent and resourceful, too wise in human 
relations for a 16-17 year old girl recently arrived from 
Ireland, too skillful at making her way out of difficul- 
ties which recall the early movie, “The Perils of 
Pauline”. The young men in love with her—a Jewish 
newspaperman, a Society sprout too long wrapped in 
family swaddling clothes, and the brash young ball 
player—are more capably realized. Walt Whitman 
appears and re-appears on the scenes, for the most 
part consistently in character with the writer we know 
as the poet of democracy. 


The book would be a happy addition to our high-school 
library shelves but for three characteristics. Of these, 
the first is the least important: its length and involu- 
tions could have been helpfully shortened, preferably 
by the omission of the house of prostitution scene, 
true as that episode is to the period depicted. Simi- 
larly, the profane and obscene language occasionally 
used realistically and appropriately by a few of the 
characters would be better deleted for young readers. 
Most important is the anticipation of preacher and 
marriage rites by Po and her lover—an unnecessary 
and unfortunate sop which the author was probably 
throwing to the thrill-seeker. 


Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 
Department of Librarianship, 
Marywood College, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Derleth, August Beyond Time and Space 
Pellegrini and Cudahy. May 12, 1950. 643p. $4.50. 


Since modern science fiction has concentrated chiefly 
on the short story and the novellette, the anthology is 
a natural method for publication in book form. The 
present anthology, however, is somewhat different in 
that it delves back through the past two thousand years 
to show that certain elements of science fiction had 
their roots early in the history of the human race. 
Beginning with Plato and Lucian and their tales of 
ancient civilizations, the collection includes fair-sized 
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excerpts from the well-known work of St. Thoma 
More, Rabelais, Campanella, Bacon and Swift who ax 
labelled as social scientists concerned with the prob 
lems of man in society. Closer to modern sciene; 
fiction are the tales of Kepler, Godwin, Holberg, Po: 
Verne, Allen, Stockton and Wells. Among the mod 
ern stars are Keller, Weinbaum, Stapledon, Wandr 
and others. In general the collection is good, thous! 
omitting the better works of some authors on the bas 
of including nothing previously anthologized. Reader 
unfamiliar with science fiction will obtain a workin; 
idea of its nature by reading this anthology. In genera! 
it is suitable for all readers, save for an incident wher 
parents permit their child to destroy himself in Lew; 
Padgett’s “When the Bough Breaks”. 


Farley, Ralph Milne 
Fantasy. 1950. 315p. $3.50. 
Scientifiction addicts will remember Ralph Milne Farle 
as one of the old timers who has been writing in the: 
genré for many years. Not all of them will know the 
he is physicist and engineer, teacher and lawyer; in 
deed, it is usual in this field of writing to depend o 
some other avocation for one’s bread and butter whi 
writing science fiction more or less as a hobby. It i 
likewise fairly common for the author to be an edu 
cated man, a teacher or a scientist, endowed wit 
sufficient imagination to set up a plot under unlike} 
or even impossible situations and with sufficient tech 
nical savvy to make the known facts fit into the con 
jured picture. Among the most difficult stories t 
write are those dealing with time, that mvysteriou 
cosmological phenomenon, whose interpretation prove 
so difficult in a physical world. The present antholog 
is a collection of the author’s time-travel stories, pub 
lished in various magazines since 1931. The predom 
nant theme in each is the nature of time, as exemplifie 
by what happens to the individual characters. Th: 
reviewer is sorry that he cannot say very much for thi 
entertainment value of the collection since he enjoye: 
the author’s “Radio Man” series of earlier days bv 
truth compels us to admit that most of the stories ar 
not of very high caliber. The introductory story “Th 
Man Who Met Himself” is perhaps the best thoug 
some will prefer “The Man Who Lived Backwards 
and others “The Invisible Bomber”. On the whok 
the collection is suitable for all readers. 
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